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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Pigeons of Verdun 


War pigeons have personality. In their way, they are 
as conscientious in playing their part in the war as are 
the men they are aiding. 

The proudest pigeons in France are the ‘‘Pigeons of 
Verdun.” During the dark days when Germany threw 
all her weight against the famous stronghold and sacri- 
ficed thousands of men in an effort to break the line there, 
pigeons furnished the only means of communication with 
the fortresses for weeks. They flew through the storm 
of German bombardment day after day. Many were 
killed. But when the fight was ended with victory 
for the French, the survivors of the Pigeons of Verdun 
were honored, along with men with whom they fought. 

The Pigeons of Verdun are now pensioned. They do 
not have to risk their lives in battle flights again. Being 
of the finest strain, many of their sons and daughters are 
now in the battle service of France, but the older birds— 
the real pigeons of Verdun—are living a life of ease, 
growing fat and shiny, and strutting proudly when 
exhibited. 

“Old Satchelback” is a pigeon in a certain American 
cote that is a constant source of amusement to the men 
in charge of the flock. ‘‘Satchelback” has almost human 
characteristics that apparently include a sense of humor. 
He isn’t what may be called a good bird. He isn’t as 
fast on the wing as others in the cote, but he is valuable 
for the influence he has on the other pigeons. 

Often when a pigeon has flown through shell-fire to 
bring back a message from the front, it will be nervous 
and unstrung. The bird will circle over the cote, but 
will not alight. Then ‘Old Satchelback” is called on. 
He is released, and circling about the other bird, will head 
for the cote. If the newly returned pigeon fails to follow 
the first time, “Old Satchelback” tries again. On the 
second or third attempt he usually brings the other bird 
back with him. 

“Old Satchelback,”’ himself, can’t take flying seriously. 
The most serious charge against him is that if he is given 
a message, and gets tired on his way home, he quits 
flying and walks. 

The engineers tell a story on ‘‘Satchelback”’ he’ll have 
a hard time living down. It happened on the Vesle. 
The Boche had been shelling a certain stretch of road and 
the engineers went out to make repairs. ‘“‘Satchelback”’ 
was at the front, and on being sent back, had one of his 
tired experiences. He steered over toward the road, 
made his landing and started to walk. Then he came 
to the stretch of road that had been shelled.~ It was full 
of holes. The engineers were filling them up, and this is 
their charge against “Satchelback”’: 


He looked the road over, saw it was being repaired, 
and then sat down and waited until the engineers had all 
the shell-holes filled. Then he strutted majestically 
over the new-made highway.—F. S. Ferauson. 


An Intelligent Cat 


Do you know about the cat at the Athletic Club that 
travels up and down in the elevator and gets off at the 
particular floor which is its destination? This cat is not 
infrequently encountered in the car by guests of the club, 
who jauntily say to the elevator man, ‘Cat likes to 
ride in the elevator, eh?” And the elevator man answers, 
“That cat knows where she is going just as well as anyone 
who gets in here; watch her a moment.’’ And sure 
enough, just as the elevator approaches, say, the fourth 
floor, the cat advances to the front of the car, takes her 
stand between the operator and the operating contrivance 
and stands ready to get out. The car is stopped, the 
door opens, and out steps the cat in a perfectly dignified 
and business-like way. She had plainly announced her 
desire to get off at the fourth floor. How did she know 
she was at the fourth floor? Did she see the figure ‘‘4” 
on the sill of the door? Not lkely. In spite of the 
tales about the calculating horse, there never was an 
animal who had any notion of the use of letters or figures. 
The cat has a subtle and keen perceiving sense of locality. 
Living all her life in the building, the different floors have 
become absolute entities to her. And she has evidently 
fully mastered a knowledge of the function of the elevator. 
At all events, the Athletic Club cat is real. She scorns 
the stairs. She does not ring the bell for the car, but 
waits patiently until it stops where she is waiting, and 
then gets aboard. It is a mechanical arrangement to 
which she has become completely accustomed, just as 
many dogs, and cats too, have become accustomed to 
travelling in automobiles. 

The Nomad once knew a dog who would, alone, go 
down to the railroad station in the town where he lived, 
take a train going in a certain direction, get off at a place 
about six miles away where he had friends, and, later in 
the day, on the return of the same train to the town of his 
visit, would take the train back home again, getting 
off always at the same place. The explanation of the 
trick was that the dog had often been taken on the trip 
by his master, and that he was well known to the train- 
men, who took him into the baggage car and undoubtedly 
jogged his memory if he were in danger of going past his 
destination. It was a good while ago, but the Nomad 
remembers the circumstances well. He cannot say that 
the dog ever tried to travel on any other than the train 
having those particular trainmen. After all it was no 
doubt a trick the dog had learned, just as the performance 
of the Athletic Club cat is—The Nomad, 

Boston Transcript. 
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Rey. C. Ernest Smith, D. D., rector of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, has been elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Dr. Thomas Featherstonhaugh, as president of 
the Washington Humane Society, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Smith has been for many years on the executive com- 
mittee of the Humane Society and has been a vigorous 
worker in behalf of animal protection. He is president 
of the National Society for Humane Regulation of Vivi- 
section and in that connection has frequently spoken 
from public platforms on this topic. Dr. Smith is a 
fearless worker and does not hesitate to point out cruelty 
no matter who may be the offender or what the conse- 
quences may be to himself. The readers of the Review 
will rejoice to know that the Washington Humane 
Society is to be under such able direction —From the 
‘‘ American Humane Review,” Albany, N. Y. 


Our Friends Return 


Early one spring morning I was awakened by the 
cheeriest little voice calling outside my window, “Get up, 
get up, get up!” and I knew that Mr. and Mrs. Oriole had 
returned for their third summer on the beautiful New 
England coast, to build their little home in the maple 
tree overhanging my driveway. 

Little Mike, as father always called him, made such a 
pleading call to ‘‘get up” that there remained no other 
choice. I watched him and his mate all day long busily 
flying too and fro until the intricately woven cradle hung, 
a thing of wonder and grace, from the topmost limb of 
my maple tree. 

Weeks passed away and one day a terrific wind storm 
arose. After going the rounds of my large house to 
securely fasten windows and blinds that might be de- 
tached by the wind’s mad fury, I sat down on the porch 
to rest. I looked about the yard and wondered why Mr. 
and Mrs. Oriole were calling so distressingly and flying 
about seemingly in search of something. I looked up at 
their nest and it was torn and hanging by a tiny thread 
and empty! I rushed out on the lawn and there, scat- 
tered about the grass were six tiny babies, not old enough 
to have their eyes open. 

I took from my conservatory a nest of former years, 
built by the same birds, and gently placed the little ones 
in. Of course they must be fed to sustain life but what 
should I give them? I tried to phone the bird stores but 
it was late and my attempts were futile, so a kindly 
neighbor suggested egg. I boiled an egg hard and crum- 
bled the yolk, then took each tiny bird and dropped first 
a few particles of egg and then a drop of water into its 
bill until I dared not give more. Hoping the distressed 
mother could understand that I had her babies, and 
would come to them, and also fearing prowling cats, 
my next plan was to put the little things out of danger. 
A boy came to my assistance and tied the nest on a limb 
of the same tree but far from the graceful way that the 


original nest hung. We all retired to the porch, knowing 
that they were safe until morning when we could make 
some satisfactory disposition of them. 

A sudden call, almost a scream of pain, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oriole were circling around the tree again after 
having been frightened by our seeming intrusion. Then 
they disappeared again, only to return still calling, calling, 
and then they again left. We as watchers were almost 
frantic with joy when, like a flash, Mr. Mike Oriole 
swooped down into the nest, remained only a second 
then perched on top and called frantically to his mate 
who returned, and there, side by side, they sang the 
happiest notes I have ever heard.—B. E. M. 


STORIES FOR 
OLD AND YOUNG = 


How Fraud Brought Home the Turkey 

Many years ago while living out West my husband 
brought me a Newfoundland puppy from a kennel in 
St. Louis. When he tumbled out of the basket in my 
kitchen after his long journey and began to sprawl all 
over things we called him Fraud. This became his 
permanent name and we had it engraved on his collar. 
Fraud grew to be a big fellow, weighing nearly a hundred 
pounds and standing almost level with our kitchen table. 
He was very intelligent and trustworthy so that I used 
to send him to market with a note to my butcher. One 
cold morning I sent for a small dressed turkey and gave 
Fraud a large basket with a handle to bring it in. He 
was gone a long time so that I became anxious for he 
never stopped to play .when sent on an errand. As I 
was looking down the avenue I saw one of my neighbors 
coming with him and he told me the following story. 

As the neighbor was going up town he met Fraud tot- 
tering along with his basket; just then the handle broke 
and the turkey rolled out. My neighbor said he wanted 
to see what Fraud would do, so he did not offer to help 
him. First Fraud tried to take up the bundle and put 
it back, but could not, so after trying several times he 
gave it up and took the basket and covered it over the 
turkey, then sat down to guard it. About that time my 


_ neighbor came to him and said, “‘ Well, old fellow, what 


can I do to help you?” At that Fraud began to bark. 
He ran a little way towards home, then returned, as much 
as to say, ‘‘Can’t you see what a fix] amin?” At that 
Mr. D. took up the bundle, gave Fraud the basket, and 
came with him to where I was waiting. He said, “If 
ever a dog was true to a trust your dog has been for he 
wouldn’t leave his charge, and showed in every way that 
he must stay right there and watch it. 

All the time Mr. D. was talking Fraud was showing 
his pleasure that matters had ended so happily. Need- 
less to add that he got a large share of that turkey. I 
could tell a great deal more about him for this is a true 
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story and shows only one of his almost human traits of 
understanding. Fraud in name only.—C. A. S. 


A True Toad Story 

Little Jennie lived in Greenfield, N. H., near Mount 
Monadnock. As she had no playmates on the farm, she 
petted a toad. She built him a little pen of stones. 
She caught for him flies and bugs, which he ate from her 
hand. Still he was particular that his food be alive; if 
she gave him a dead insect, he would not touch it. 

One day Jennie found a snake beginning to swallow 
her playmate. The whole of one leg was in his mouth. 
She screamed, and her mother came from the house, 
then called Jennie’s father. He killed the snake, and 
then took the toad from its mouth. Her mother cleansed 
the wound, then did the leg up in sweet oil, and it was 
soon as well as ever. He grew to great size, and lived to 
be five years old.—‘‘ JENNIE.” 


A lady who was going on a long journey one summer 
left her ‘‘Brenner”’ in the care of a livery stable keeper, 
a friend who knew and loved the dog. Brenner was a 
very quiet and unobtrusive fellow, careful to keep out 
of the way, yet always at hand. So quiet was he that 
strangers thought him cowardly, and many times he was 
shoved about by teasing, human bullies—just to see 
what he would do. Brenner took all their rough jokes 
in good part until one day after his toes had been trodden 
on repeatedly by his chief tormentor. Finding it appar- 
ently impossible to provoke the dog, the bully turned 
upon the stable keeper and began wrestling with him. 
Up sprang Brenner like a tiger and pushing his great 
body between the men he forced them apart. Then, 
erect upon his hind legs, he put his forepaws upon his 
enemy’s shoulders and uttered just one fierce growl. 
That was enough. His toes never suffered again. 


A three-months-old pup, by careful observation, 
learned the connection between the pump handle and 
his supply of fresh water. When the pan was empty and 
he felt thirsty he would seize the handle and shake it 
repeatedly as well as he could. If this proceeding failed 
to attract the attention of anyone he would take the 
pan in his mouth and bang it violently against the pump. 
As he grew older he helped the boys about their farm 
work—or tried to—and with very little training became 
a good cattle driver, never annoying the cows by barking 
in front of them, but following them closely and pushing 
the stragglers gently to persuade them to rejoin their 
friends. When the door of the cow barn was opened it 
was the signal for him to go down the lane to the pasture 
and bring the cattle home. He was proud of his skill, 
having been praised repeatedly for it. One blazing July 
day a chance visitor opened the door. Bravo, lying in 
the shade, heard and saw. It was hours too early and 


he was loath to leave his comfort, but the call of duty 
must be obeyed, and away he sped. The cows were tak- 
ing their comfort, too, some resting under the elms, some 
standing knee-deep in the cool stream. Up they had to 
come, one and all, most reluctantly, surprised and un- 
happy. Bravo never understood why he got such a 
rating that afternoon. 

No other breed of dogs is more adaptable to changing 
conditions than the collie. Give him his friends and he is 
happy, whether hemmed in by the limitations of a city 
flat or free to roam over a hundred acres. 


Dog Raises Chickens 


Raising chickens with the aid of a dog is the work of 
Mrs. W. J. Houghton of Springfield. The little chicks 
are hatched by the score in an incubator and a handsome 
scotch collie is their guardian. He drives off strange 
dogs, keeps hungry cats away and hustles the little fluffy 
creatures under cover when a hawk is near. He checks 
their wanderings abroad by gentle little pokes with his 
nose, and he is as anxious as a mother hen if they show 
an inclination to rebel from his rule. 

Mrs. Houghton finds the dog a great saving of labor, 
as he is as solicitous about the welfare of the chicks as 
she herself is. At her word, ‘‘Mind the chickens!” he 
takes up his station in the henyard and keeps a sharp 
watch in every direction for a foe. Sometimes he pre- 
tends to sleep in the sun, but he has one eye open all the 
time, and is alert at the first sound of trouble. In the 
absence of a natural mother, the incubator chicks have 
adopted him, and they love to nestle against his soft 
coat. They perch on his head and cuddle down between 
his paws and peck gently at his nose. 

A brood of chicks was given the dog to raise as an 
experiment. Mrs. Houghton looked after their feed, but 
she paid no attention to them in other ways, and the dog 
was shut in a little yard with them. He showed the 
utmost patience and care, drove them in their tiny house 
occasionally when they were plaguing him too much, until 
finally they were grown into young hens and able to take 
care of themselves.—New York Tribune. 


ee LEAGUE NEWS ee 
AND NOTES 


Every day our agent, Mr. Stanley, goes to the Common 
to feed the pigeons. He gives a call and they flock to 
him. The other day it was so cold that they could hardly 
wait for him to put his hand in the bag and scatter the 
feed, they were so hungry they flew all over him, on his 
arms and head. He goes to two places on the Common, 
the end near the graveyard, and the other end of the 
Mall near the Park Street Entrance to the Subway. He 
thinks he feeds about three or four hundred pigeons 
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daily. One day a lady gave him twenty-five cents saying 
she was glad to help feed the pigeons, which Mr. Stanley 
turned in at the desk. 


In Memorian 


The sudden death of Mr. Edward H. Clement in Feb- 
ruary was a shock and a grief to his many friends. 
Among the societies and clubs in which he was deeply 
interested the Animal Rescue League was one that was 
very near to his warm and sympathetic heart. Mr. 
Clement was not only one of the first directors of the 
League, and continued on our board until the time of his 
death, but without his sincere interest in the cause it 
represents it is possible that the League would never 
have existed. 

It was through the Boston Transcript that I sought 
opportunity to bring before the public the need of a 
work devoted to the care of lost, homeless and diseased 
animals. I wrote a letter stating this need and carried 
it to Mr. Clement in the Transcript office. Had he 
rejected it I could have found no other medium so helpful 
through which I could reach the public ear. Through 
Mr. Clement, and the Boston Transcript, the Animal 
Rescue League which has since grown into one of the 
largest and most useful humane societies in the world 
had its beginning, and to him who was at that time editor- 
in-chief of that valuable paper, all who appreciate the 
work the League has done, and is doing, should ever feel 
a deep debt of gratitude —ANNA Harris SMITH. 


The Public Meeting 


The annual business and public meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held February 3 at Hotel Vendome. 
The same Board of Directors and Officers were elected 
as that of the year previous. The president gave a report 
of the year’s work which will be published and circulated 
in April. We cannot enter into details here but, 
briefly, the number of animals cared for during the year 
was 42,015, including horses, dogs, cats, birds and other 
miscellaneous animals; 425 horses were discovered unfit 
for work and were taken from their owners either by 
purchase or by persuasion; 44 horses were received at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. At the five 
Receiving Stations 4832 animals were taken. The Free 
Clinic prescribed for an average of from forty to fifty 
animals each day. The annual fair was the most suc- 
cessful one the League has ever held, the net results being 
$8699.41. A little account was given of the most impor- 
tant event of the year, which was the opening of a branch 
work in Medfield. 

The League has not been behind in humane education, 
having sent out 59,000 of its own publications which 
have gone all over this country and into Europe. If our 
members do not receive one of the new Reports in March, 
or during the early part of April, kindly notify us at the 


League and we will send one at once. We are also glad 
to send a report of the year’s work to any one interested 
wherever he may be. 

After the president’s report we had a delightful talk 
on birds by Mrs. Kate Denig Tower. Mrs. Roland 
Lincoln, who originated the idea of medals for children 
to be given for deeds of special acts of kindness to animals, 
gave medals to Edward Foley who rescued a cat from a 
high tree; to Benjamin Goodman who jumped into the 
Charles River to rescue a pigeon with a broken wing, 
floating in the icy water; and to Thomas Smallcomb, 
mate of the Lighter Hayden, for his brave act of rescuing 
a dog from the icy waters of the harbor at Union Wharf. 

The president of the League presented books for deeds 
of kindness to Mitchell Karem and Nazzir Shehab and 
Abraham Landa, also a five dollar gold piece was given 
to Bertram Silva who climbed an ice-covered building 
and chopped out a pigeon that was frozen, by its feet, 
into the gutter. The public meeting closed with after- 
noon tea. 

Our Branch in Dedham was started for a Home of 
Rest for Horses expressly. Being more than a mile from 
the village we had no intention of including dogs or cats 
in our Dedham work but frequent calls are made on our 
care-taker at Pine Ridge to go after cats. When one 
stops to consider that we have only one man regularly 
employed, who lives on the place, and has from ten to 
twelve horses in winter and twenty to twenty-five in 
summer under his care to be fed, watered, put out in the 
paddocks, also the keeping up of the place,—the drive- 
ways, the orchard, the animal cemetery (for which we 
have an extra man in summer),—it can hardly be ex- 
pected of him to leave his work, harness a horse, drive 
one, two or three miles to a house or barn to get a cat ora 
kitten some one wishes to have taken care of. To such 
calls we reply that we will take any animal, a horse, dog, 
cat, rabbit; bird, that is given up, or suffering, or home- 
less if brought to Pine Ridge, but we do not, and cannot 
send for any animals in Dedham, excepting horses. 

We have received from Dedham or near Dedham 
residents and from the Dedham police during the year 
183 cats, 105 dogs, 1 rabbit, 1 goat, 1 rooster, 2 donkeys, 
10 horses, and have disposed of them humanely, receiving 
from the people who called upon us, in two instances only, 
any donation to assist in the work. 

Our agent, Mrs. Bates, who spends her time among 
the tenement districts of the North and West End, and 
in East Boston, has many interesting incidents to relate 
concerning her work. The other day she was met by a 
little boy upon entering one of the alleys looking after 
unfortunate cats, who said, ‘‘Old Lady, come and see a 
cat that has got the measles: Mrs. Bates followed the 
child and found a cat very badly afflicted with mange. 
She put it in her cat carrier and brought it to the League. 
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The children in the various districts she visits all know 
her and call her either the ‘‘Old Lady,” or ‘‘The Cat 
Lady,’’ sometimes one and sometimes the other. One 
day as she was going after three cats that the League had 
been notified about three children met her and followed 
to show her where the cats were. On the way a woman 
threw a cat out of the window. Mrs. Bates asked if it 
was her cat, but she said no, it was a stray, and she did 
not want it. Of course Mrs. Bates brought that cat to 
the League along with the others she had gone after. 

It is a fact well worth making a note of that the children 
in the districts Mrs. Bates visits so frequently have be- 
come greatly interested in her work, and help instead of 
hinder her. She does not mind their calling her the Old 
Cat Lady or any other name they please so long as they 


are willing to lend a helping hand in catching some of the | 


half-starved, and half-crazed creatures that have been 
neglected.and ill-treated until they are so wild it is diffi- 
cult to catch them. She is sometimes obliged to trap 
these cats,—she sets the trap and does not leave it for a 
moment, and the children who gather round to watch 
the operation are very quiet, and are much interested to 
see if she catches the cats. The Animal Rescue League 
work, we have always said, is one of the best ways to 
educate children in kindness. 

A kindergarten teacher on Blossom Street took in a 
wretched starved cat, notifying the League about it. 
Mrs. Bates went after it and found out that this teacher 
had used it as a text for kindness, and had talked to the 
children about feeding the cat, and about being good to 
all animals. They kept it well fed, warm and com- 
fortable until we could send for it. Such teaching is of 
very great value and it is a pity that more teachers can- 
not devote a little time to it. 


A Deserted Cat 


An agent of the Animal Rescue League hearing there 
was a homeless cat seen wandering about a barn and 
field set out to secure it. There was snow on the ground 
and he followed the cat’s tracks down through the field 
in a woody lane. Then the tracks led him up to a stone 
wall and towards a shanty where some men were working. 

The men said they had seen the cat stealing around 
the shanty apparently very hungry but couldn’t: catch 
it. Still following the tracks in the snow the agent 
reached a lonely barn in a neighboring field and saw 
the cat looking out from under the barn. He had 
taken with him a piece of bread and breaking it into small 
pieces he threw them towards the cat who came out 
and seized upon them ravenously. Then he succeeded 
in catching her and putting her in the comfortable bag 
he had carried under his arm. 

This cat had been deserted, it was evidently starving 
to death, yet in this neighborhood the winter birds are 
very numerous. They come by the hundreds every day 


to a house where they are fed for their breakfast and 
supper. Nine different species of birds have been 
counted alone where this starving cat was travelling her 
forlorn rounds. Can any one possibly say that cats are 
always deadly enemies to birds? 

There are men and boys who delight in going out and 
killing everything with fur or feathers that they can see, 
and there are other men and boys who would not shoot 
or trap one of these innocent dwellers of the woods. 
So cats are sometimes hunters and often not hunters. 
Let us use a little common sense as well as humanity 
about these matters.—A. H. S. 


East Sanpwicu, Mass., December 13, 1919. 

DrarR Mapam: Knowing your interest in animals I 
take the liberty of writing to ask if at any time the 
League has taken up the cruelty of the steel trap as a 
subject. Tais is used by country children to trap wild 
animals and often catches pet cats, breaking legs, toes 
and tails. We have had several experiences with our 
own pets and only to-day a very handsome cat was 
caught by the toes and is now suffering greatly from the 
trap’s work. I wish this subject if not already presented 
to the League could be brought up at a convenient time. 
I shall be very grateful to you for any attention you 
may give this matter. Enclosed please find cheque for 
five dollars for membership.—Very truly yours, J. P. 

I have written many articles protesting against the use 
of the steel trap, and have also written to editors of boys’ 
magazines urging them not to write articles encouraging 
boys to take this very cruel way of earning pocket money, 
but I am sorry to say these editors very seldom look at 
this matter the way I do.—A. H. S. 


WaBaANn, Mass., November 13. 

I am in receipt of your card asking for information 
about dog No. 3462, which I received on September 18. 
We have named the dog Brownie and he has made a 
great pet. At first he whined and made quite a racket 
when shut up for the night, but now he behaves real 
well. He appears contented and, as I have said before, 
we like him very much. Only once he ran away and 
was gone all night, but we located him the next morning 
and he has not wandered since. I don’t believe we could 
have gone out and bought a dog for less than twenty-five 
or fifty dollars that would have suited us any better.— 
RiGeaG: 


Braprorp, Mass., November 13. 
The dog that my son had from you September 6, No. 
3326, is just as nice as can be. He took to us that night 
and claimed the best chair as his own. He follows well 
and is well trained and it was a week or two before he 
barked. Now a colored man can hardly pass the house 
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in comfort and he wears his tail (it is rather longer than 
our English fashion) like a plume. He is fussy over 
food at home and yet will bring in from the neighbors the 
oldest and ripest bones, also hats or old shoes. We 
wash him every two weeks and be begins to know the 
time and hides. We call him Scamp and he is all that 
and more, but has found a very warm place in our hearts. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., December 22, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. SmitH: Am enclosing a dollar. It 
seems small but I know every dollar helps. Last sum- 
mer I promised you a picture of the dog we got at the 
League so please find it enclosed in this letter.—H. H. 

FARMINGTON Fauuts, November 13. 

Your card of the 13th received in reference to the dog 
we took from you September 17. Glad to say he is 
everything we expected, in short he is one fine dog and 
a good looker. The first week he wanted to take a stroll, 
but now we have no trouble. We have a fine farm and 
he has learned quite well to drive the cows. My neigh- 
bors all wish they had one like him, in short fifty dollars 
would be no inducement to part with him and I now 
wish to thank you for sending me a real dog. We call 
him Ginger.—T. M. T. 

WoopMeERE, L. I. 

I just want to report to you that the police dog we 
got from you in September is proving very satisfactory. 
He is really a very good and obedient dog, and we are 
devoted to him.—D. C. W. 

SaLeM, November 13. 

In answer to your card asking about the dog No. 3368. 
He is just what we wanted. He is a dandy watch dog 


and we have a little girl with us for a while and he will 
not let a stranger come near her without he thinks it is 
right for them to go near her. I am very glad that we 
exchanged him as he is better natured and healthier than 
the first dog we took. He seems contented and as far as 
I know is healthy. Am enclosing a check for a dollar to 
help your cause along in appreciation of Terry, as we 
call him. Only wish it were many more times that 
amount.—Mkrs. C. F. E. 


For four or five days a kitten was heard crying in a 
room over Hatch’s auction rooms. The League was 
finally notified. Our agent forced open the apartment 
and discovered a little black and white kitten six or seven 
weeks old. This kitten had been placed there to catch 
mice and no one had gone near it in the four or five days 
it had been there. The result was that the little thing 
was nearly starved to death and all its feet were frozen. 
The people in the building said that it cried constantly. 
It seems strange that even after twenty-four hours some 
one had not notified the League. 


A cat was recently returned to us, in good condition, 
that the owner got from us seven years ago. Breaking 
up of the home was the reason for bringing back the cat. 


Trouble with water pipes obliged the wife of a janitor 
in an apartment house in Cambridge to enter a suite of 
rooms from whic the tenant, a woman, had been absent 
four or five days. When she opened the door she found 
a dog shut up there, so thin and starved he could hardly 
stand. Our agent was sent for to bring him to the 
League but it was one or two days before he could take 
any food. We have not yet heard from the woman who 
was heartless enough to leave the dog alone with no one 
to look after him. The janitor’s wife said that she was 
in the habit of being away days atatime. It is needless 
to say she will not be allowed to take the dog again. 
If she insists, she will have to face the courts on a charge 
of cruelty. 


The Boston Post certainly has a wide circulation. It 
published a picture in February of dogs at the Animal 
Rescue League, and underneath the picture it said that 
these dogs were waiting for homes. This picture, with 
its accompanying article, brought in at least three hun- 
dred visitors, mostly men, and about three hundred 
letters. As there were only six dogs at that time in the 
kennels, and three or four of them had been claimed by 
owners, the majority of the visitors were obliged to leave 
‘‘dogless.”’ Besides all these visitors we received about 
seventy-five letters with return stamps enclosed, showing 
that the writers of these letters were willing to spend two 
cents on the possibility of getting a dog. 


GO 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried. at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. ‘Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 352-W 


51 Carver Street 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


What Dog Biscuits Do You Buy? 


An appropriate 
biscuit hasasmuch 
to do with your 
dog’s health as 
your dinner has 
with you. 


We cannot too 
strongly impress 
upon Dog Owners 
the vital impor- 
tance of feeding 
their dog a per- 
fectly balanced 
ration containing 
the necessary in- 
gredients mixed 
together in the 
correct propor- 
tions. 


SPRATWZ’S 


Meat Fibrine Dog Cakes or Puppy 
Biscuits Are Best for All Breeds 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. Chapel. 
Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town Service. 
arriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless’and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly thirty leading 
humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


For full particulars address 


Boston, Mass. 


